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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEsT has been made to the Hon. Apspotr LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to WiLt1aAMm B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 

II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States? If not, when was it introduced? 

III. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted durin 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence ! 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.! Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations ? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
sapere for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 

ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. ( post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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PRISON LAW AND CRIMINAL TREATMENT. 


Prison Discipline. By the Rev. J. Fretp. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Reports of the Preston House of Correction, 1848 and 1849. By the Rev. 
Joun Cray. Clarke, Preston. 

A Plea for the Criminal.’ Hamilton & Co. 

Crime and Punishment. The Mark System. By Captain Maconocure. 
Hatchards. 

Our Present Gaol System. By Joseru ApsHEAD. 

Criminal Returns for 1848-9. Reports of the Prison Inspectors for England, 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, for the years 1848 and 1849. Presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. 


Lorp Joun Rvussetu having moved the appointment of 
a new committee of inquiry, the whole subject of Prison 
Law and Criminal Treatment is again before the public for 
discussion. Amongst the many great problems which 
agitate and exercise the intelligence of the nineteenth 
century, and press most unceasingly for solution, those of 
the ultimate causes and rationale of crime, and of the 
relation of the criminal to society, occupy a prominent 
position. Before the inquisitorial spirit of the present age 
was evoked, our penal science was extremely simple: to 
seize the offender, and administer the vengeance of the 
outraged law, by hanging, transportation, or imprisonment, 
after the method still dear to Mr. Carlyle, constituted the 
whole of its philosophy and practice. Engrossed almost 
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exclusively with its material interests, the general public 
found no time to investigate the moral and political ques- 
tions connected with the fate of these pariahs of the State. 
Relying on the traditions of the civil judicature, it never 
dreamed of applying the general maxims of moral and 
social science to the treatment of moral and social offences. 
The deplorable result of this radical error has been, that, 
notwithstanding the great augmentation of our physical 
wealth and power, our increase of luxury and refinement, — 
crime has not been arrested. All our improved machineries 
of government have been foiled and negatived. We have 
punished, but have not prevented more efficiently. The 
moral distemper has shown only occasional and uncertain 
symptoms of amendment; and there are not wanting 
publicists who contend that the virus increases in malignity 
as our civilization improves; that, as the flower of social 
existence expands more and more into perfect beauty, the 
canker which consumes it becomes fiercer and fouler. At 
least, it seems so from the greater force of the contrast. 

No man has a right to despair of his fellow-being; and 
least of all has a government—which ought to be as unim- 
passioned and impersonal as abstract law and justice — a 
right to treat any of its subjects as utterly incorrigible and 
lost. That false dogma is more dangerous and morally 
destructive than most persons imagine; lying, as it does, 
at the threshold of penal jurisprudence, and falsifying the 
very principia of social ethics. Its removal must be the 
starting-point in any sound system of criminal reform. 

Penal science — in that aspect of it, at least, which has 
any claim to the true attributes and character of a science— 
is of recent origin. Like many other of the most impor- 
tant departments of sociology, it came into existence during 
the latter portion of the eighteenth century. Its history is 
brief. Public attention was first directed to the subject in 
a remarkable manner by the labors of the illustrious philan- 
thropist, Howard. His evidence on the subject of prisons 
and prisoners, given before the House of Commons, marks 


the beginning of a new epoch in the history of English 
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criminal law and its regulations. A pressing political 
necessity aided the movement. The termination of the 
American war deprived us of our penal settlements. A 
substitute for transportation had to be adopted, and this 
necessity led to a reform in prison-discipline. Attention 
was, however, for a long time directed to the prison, rather 
than to the prisoner, — to the legal offender, rather than to 
the moral culprit. Howard himself never rose from the 
philanthropist into the philosopher. His object, if not his 
sympathy, dealt solely with physical suffering. The mag- 
nitude of that more obvious evil cast into shade, for him, 
the moral imperfections of imprisonment. Later, however, 
the investigation became more complete. ‘Thinkers like 
Beccaria and Blackstone, Paley and Bentham, contributed 
their ideas and suggestions towards the development of 
the new science ; governments became earnestly interested 
in its experiments ; and writers of many classes, legal, 
moral, political, and theological, shared in its discussions, 
and from different premises labored towards the same 
general conclusions. Nevertheless, much confusion con- 
tinued to reign in the system; and it is only within the 
last few years, if even now, that an approach to unanimity 
of opinion amongst jurists, statesmen, and moralists, as to 
the principal objects of penal infliction, has been attained. 
This agreement is still far from being either radical or 
universal. 

I'he leading theories prevailing on the subject contem- 
plate —1. Retribution, or the infliction of pain as a punish- 
ment for the wrong done to society, without regard to its 
effect upon the individual. This vindictive principle long 
obtained in European criminal law; and its advocates 
have pretended to discover its sanctions in the Divine will 
and in the human heart,— in the retrospective punishments 
announced by the former, and in certain spontaneous 
instincts which are alleged to exist in the latter. This idea 
has probably no other defender than Mr. Carlyle at the 
present time. — 2. Example, or the infliction of pain with 


a view to deter both the sufferer and others, who are thereby 
VOL. IV. 25 
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reminded that similar punishment will follow similar trans- 
gressions of the law. This theory is generally a favorite 
with lawyers and statesmen.— 3. Reformation of the crimi- 
nal. ‘This last is the newest theory of the rationale of pun- 
ishment, and the one now generally adopted by moralists. 
The reformatory system, as it seems to us, involves what- 
ever is good and beneficial in the other theories; eliminates 
those principles which are unsound, and contributes new 
elements of its own, which together constitute a whole. 
To reform an offender is certainly not so easy as to punish 
him ;.but if we have any confidence in his improvability, — 
and it is a daring thing to deny it of any being still human, 
— it will probably prove in the end not only a more gener- 
ous, but a more judicious mode of dealing with him,— 
more economical and effective, less expensive as to both 
moral and monetary power. Punishment does not always 
exercise a deterring influence. Pain may purify; but expe- 
rience leads to the conclusion that pain inflicted by man on 
his fellows quite as frequently hardens and debases. Pun- 
ishment assigned by the law, and administered in a prison or 
a penal colony, cannot be made to act on the mental and 
physical organization in the same genial and chastening 
manner that the suffering imposed by nature does; and 
where punishment does not soften, humiliate, and correct, 
it is a crime as well as a mistake to administer it. It is a 
useless consumption of the power of endurance, a waste of 
vital energies, an absurdity as well as a cruelty. 

On these grounds,—and on the still higher argument, 
that the society which creates abject poverty and permits 
brute ignorance, by its institutions and provisions almost 
inevitably assigns the inheritance of crime and violence to a 
certain class, and has itself a duty to perform towards its de- 
linquents which it has no right to evade, — the reformatory 
theory of dealing with convicted persons demands our sym- 
pathy and support. We recognize no permanent pariah- 
doomed class in either our political or our social constitutions. 
The felon is more frequently the slave of circumstances, of 
hereditary moral disease, of vicious association, or of non- 
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education, than of corrupt will; often the victim of cireum- 
stances from whose thraldom he would gladly escape if the 
way were open and escape possible. Many of the causes 
which tend to perpetuate a criminal population are certainly 
within the reach of remedial influences; the paramount and 
most powerful of which must be education. Starting from 
sound principles, recognizing in all cases the possibility of 
improvement, and proceeding by a well-digested method 
of instruction, the work of prevention might, we are con- 
vinced, be carried out to an extent now hardly conceived. 
Schools are cheaper machinery than prisons and peniten- 
tiaries; and it is more consonant to human ideas of 
morality and justice to arrest the weak on their downward 
path than to lie in wait for their commission of an actual 
breach of the law; that terrible first step which lacerates 
and then ossifies the heart, that fatal initiation which blunts 
the sharp edge of conscience. We would willingly enlarge 
on this department of penal science and its means; but 
our failing space compels us to return to the more imme- 
diate text. 

During the last few years, the whole subject of crime 
and its treatment has forced itself largely on the attention 
of the country and of successive cabinets. Many plans 
have been tried, and some improvements have been made. 
But the changes have not been radical. They have been 
more in forms and administration than in ideas and in the 
system proceeded on. Among the more original of the 
plans proposed is that of Capt. Maconochie, called by him 
the ‘ Mark System.’ His cardinal idea, like those under- 
lying almost every other great reform, is very simple. Our 
present criminal law apportions to every legal offence a 
definite time-punishment. Capt. Maconochie would change 
it into a definite labor-punishment. He would make toil 
the expiator of crime, the means of reformation. The idea 
is noble, and is, moreover, in harmony with nature’s own 
processes. Capt. Maconochie says he owes the original 
suggestion to a passage in Dr. Whately’s letter to Earl 
Grey; but the idea was familiar to the old penal writers. 
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Beccaria shadows it forth; and Paley, who copied the 
Italian jurist with great liberality, but without acknowledg- 
ment, puts the doctrine into nearly the same words as the 
living archbishop. Practical experience of convicts on a 
large scale has given Capt. Maconochie a strong faith in 
downright hard work as a corrective and curative agent; 
and this confidence we share with him to a great extent. 
‘ Qui laborat orat, said the old monkish aphorism; and the 
saying was, and is, profoundly true. Work possesses its 
purifying and strengthening virtues in a marvellous degree, 
especially with rough natures. The Mark System is, more- 
over, a reform in apparatus as well as in principles. Its 
author thus indicates its leading propositions and _pro- 
visions : — 


‘I. That the duration of sentences be measured by labor and 
good conduct combined with a minimum of time, but no maxi- 
mum, instead of, as now, by time only. The purpose of this is 
to make a man’s liberation, when he is once convicted of a felony, 
depend on the subsequent conduct and character evinced by 
him, rather than on the quality of his original offence. It is in 
the first that society really has an interest, and on which depends 
the security with which he may be again released. ‘The last is 
an immutable fact. Amidst the varieties of constitution and 
temptation we can rarely estimate its real turpitude. When we 
can, we are still unable to balance against it a due proportion of 
pain. And no amount of this last can either recall or atone for 
it, or in any perceptible degree, as experience shows, prevent its 
recurrence. II. That the labor thus required be represented by 
marks; a certain number of these, proportioned to the original 
offence, being required to be earned in a penal condition before 
discharge. Then, according to the amount of work rendered, a 
proportion of them should be credited day by day to the convict ; 
a moderate charge be made in them for all provisions and other 
supplies issued to him; and, should he misconduct himself, a 
moderate fine in them be imposed on him. Only the clear surplus, 
after all similar deductions, to count towards his liberation. By 
this means it is sought to place his fate in his own hands, to give 
him a form of wages, impose on him a form of pecuniary fine 
(instead of flogging, ironing, or shutting him in a dark cell) for 
his prison offences; make him feel the burthen and obligation of 
his own maintenance; and train him, while yet in bondage, in 
those habits of prudent accumulation, postponing the gratification 
of present tastes and impulses to ulterior advantages, which after 
discharge will best preserve him from again falling. 3. That to 
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strengthen these moral checks and stimulants, when prisoners are 
kept together in numbers they be distributed into small parties, 
say of six, with common interest, each man thus laboring and 
refraining for others as well as for himself. By this means it is 
hoped to implant and cultivate kindly and social feelings, instead 
of the intensely selfish ones which usually characterize the crimi- 
nal, and especially grow up in the solitude of an unconnected 
crowd. It is thus also sought to create a shadow of domestic 
ties, even when in prison; to give an interest to the strong to 
assist the weak, thereby equalizing penal inflictions ; and to 
make offence unpopular because injurious, and good conduct 
popular because beneficial, to several together, thereby gradually 
creating an esprit de corps in all towards good. And lastly, 
these several moral impulses being well organized, it is recom- 
mended that they be confided in, with as little mixture of direct 
force in obtaining the ends contemplated in them as possible. 
The two sources of action are considered essentially antagonistic, 
and cannot with advantage be in large measure combined. And 
though, wherever prisoners are kept, it is indispensable to have 
physical force present, it is yet undoubted that frequent recurrence 
to it, being in itself moral failure, will always be found rapidly 
productive of more.’ 


Of course the system is applicable to all penal establish- 
ments, whether at home or abroad. Although it cannot be 
considered unassailable in parts, — practice only can detect 
minor theoretical errors, — we are disposed to think highly 
of it. We have great confidence in its principle, — that of 
making ¢oi/ the expiator of crime,—as it is the condition 
imposed by nature at once as a punishment and as a 
means of redemption. Work also prepares the culprit for 
re-entrance into society, where labor must be his destiny. 
On this topic Capt. Maconochie well remarks : — 


‘In the management of our gaols, and other places of pun- 
ishment, we at present attach too much importance to mere 
submission and obedience. We make the discipline in them 
military, overlooking a distinction, specifically drawn in the 
Mark System, and to which too much importance cannot be 
attached, between the objects of military and improved penal 
discipline. ‘The ultimate purpose of military discipline is to train 
men to act together; but that of penal discipline is to prepare 
them advantageously to separate.”” The objects being thus oppo- 
site, the processes should equally differ; but we make them the 
same, and reap accordingly. A good prisoner, it has been ob- 
served, is usually a bad man; and in the circumstances this result 
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is sufficiently intelligible. Men kept for weeks, months, years, 
under a severe external pressure, and praised and encouraged in 
proportion as they submit to it, are in a direct course of prepara- 
tion to yield to other forms of pressure as soon as they present 
themselves. They go in weak, or they would not probably be 
prisoners, and they come out still more enfeebled. . . . My impres- 
sion, founded on a long knowledge of the character of criminals, 
is, that by no other means possible could we so effectually as by 
this scare idle and dissolute youth, or recover them when fallen, 
or fit them afterwards to maintain a better position, or thus 
prevent crime and re-convictions, and so diminish the number of 
those whom, after all, we must transport. There is more virtue 
in hard labor, stimulated so as to be willingly performed, than in 
almost all other penal agencies put together.’ 


The Mark System not only provides for the offender 
working his way from the degradation of crime into a 
healthy moral region, but has a provision, overlooked in all 
our existing penal systems, for enabling him to step into 
the world again safely. Our prison-discipline is now in a 
great measure lost upon the culprit, because it does not 
look beyond the prison-walls. A large proportion of our 
breaches of the law are caused by want and the temptations 
incident to it. We punish the offender, and then force him 
out upon society in exactly the same naked condition 
which his previous lapse had proved his inability to endure. 
He is turned into the streets provisionless, with his charac- 
ter blasted, and is only too frequently forced by the neces- 
sities of nature to a repetition of his offence. It is fearful 
to consider how many re-committals occur. It is easy to 
meet with persons who have never seen the inside of a 
gaol, but very difficult to meet with such as have seen it 
only once. This deplorable fact evidences one of two 
things, perhaps both: either the discipline of the prison is 
essentially inoperative, or the temptations which surround 
the released on their re-introduction to society are so over- 
powering as to prevent the possibility of resistance. Hunger 
is a formidable foe to morals. Few who have not known 
it can tell how dire the influence which it exercises over 
the understanding and the will of even educated men: 
what power must it exert over loose, ill-trained, or untrained 
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intelligence and moral sense! Experience shows how 
vainly we attempt to awaken conscience in men ignorant 
and without resources. It is cutting logs with razors. To 
us it is not the smallest reecommendation of the Mark 
System, that it makes some provision for the prisoner 
while in prison; and thus at his liberation gives him a 
point from which, if he chooses, he may commence a new 
career. The criminal returns are peremptory on this point. 
Capt. Maconochie wisely urges that — 


‘In every case of discharge, whether at home or in the colonies, 
an opportunity should be previously afforded the individual of 
earning a small sum of money, by specific extra exertion, besides 
all required to work off his sentence, to support him till he is 
enabled to obtain subsequent employment. Nothing is of more 
importance than that he should have this; but it should not be 
gratuitously given, or the opportunity of earning it be forced on 
him. He should have the means, if he will, to earn it; and, if he 
wants the will, he should be left to take the consequences. It is 
a great mistake to make early crime a plea for extraordinary 
favor, sympathy, or advantages. Once a prisoner, a man should 
be made to work, both out of this position, and into the means 
of subsequently keeping out of it. He should early feel his fate 
to be in his own hands, and to the last find it so. This is strict 
justice, and will be found also mercy. It will cultivate those 
babits of independent voluntary exertion which constitute at once 


the best proofs of immediately improved character, and the most 
likely means of retaining it.’ 


However, whether all the particular machinery of the Mark 
System be adopted or not,— and that are there objections 
to its details we are well aware, and have formerly pointed 
out, — the great principle on which it rests, and the object 
which it proposes to accomplish, are both sound and desira- 
ble. The reformation of the offender includes whatever 
is good in the theory of determent, and much that is 
valuable besides. Punishment, as the best experience 
proves, reaches only the individual: reformation influences 
a circle. The criminal punished returns to his sphere, 
hardened, bruised, but not broken; and asserts the ‘ manli- 
ness’ of his character by again braving the peril from which 
he has returned. The delinquent reformed, and restored 
to the world, becomes the centre of an influence for good 
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operating on his family and connections. This is the most 

praiseworthy mode of deterring. We think that state of 

society little desirable in which the fear of punishment is 
the only motive to virtuous and honorable conduct. 


BAIL. 


THERE are some valuable suggestions in the following 
article on the subject of bail which may be new to many 
of our readers, and therefore we copy it for their benefit : — 


JoHn Heatuwoop.— The case of John Heathwood, who is 
indicted for breaking into the store of Mrs. Kinsley, 208, Wash- 
ington-street, came before the Municipal Court again yesterday 
afternoon, when his counsel stated that Mr. Chamberlain, who 
became bail for Heathwood three or four days since, was confined 
at his home in Lowell by sickness, but that another person was 
in Court, who was ready to become his bail in a larger sum than 
he was under at present. 

Previous to the counsel making any further remarks, the Court, 
Judge Perkins, said that, on account of some suggestions which 
had been made in Court, he had been led to suppose that some 
misapprehensions had been had in relation to the taking of bail. 
The taking of bail was a difficult subject to deal with, and was 
not always understood. The defendant in this case was indicted 
on a charge involving the larceny of property to the value of 
$2,356. This indictment is all, of course, that the Court can 
go upon in fixing the bail. The indictment was duly found by the 
Grand Jury, and the Court cannot go behind the finding of 
the Grand Jury. ‘The most which the Court can do is to look at the 
indictment, and the indictment and record is all which the Court 
have to look at in regard to the amount of bail. 

It has been stated that in this case something over $1,500 worth 
of the property stolen had been restored, and that less than, or 
about, $800 remained unpaid. This being the state of the case, 
the question arose as to the amount of bail, and on that repre- 
sentation the Court fixed the bail at $1,500. Heathwood’s coun- 
sel stated that he was ready to give bail in $1,000, and was not 
ready to give any more. The counsel represented that it was the 
wish of his client to have an opportunity to prepare for his de- 
fence, that he did not intend to avoid a trial, and then suggested 
that Mr. Parker would be satisfied with that sum; to which Mr. 
Parker gave assent that he was satisfied with bail in that amount 
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until the next Wednesday, fully believing that the interests of the 
Commonwealth would be subserved, and did not require more, 
and that he also believed Heathwood would be here at the time. 
The Court, taking these representations to be true, fixed the bail 
at $1,000. 

The Court is not to be understood to act as counsel for the 
Government by any manner of means. The Government, gene- 
rally, is represented by the ablest counsel in the community, and 
the Commonwealth in this county is represented by one of the 
oldest, and, he might say, ablest counsel in the country. The 
object of bail is to bring the party bailed into Court, and amount 
of bail sufficient is required for this purpose, — not to punish the 
defendant. It was very difficult to fix the bail in some cases. 
What would be a large sum to a poor man would be but small 
for the rich; and it does not follow that bail should be the same 
in all similar cases. The fixing of bail is certainly one of the 
most difficult cases the Courts have to provide for. Some suppose 
that the best way is to put on high bail, so as to keep a defendant 
in custody; but this does not seem to be the right way. Bail is 
no compromise, — no compounding an offence. If a defendant is 
bailed, and goes away, and the bail, being thus forfeited, is paid 
over to the Commonwealth, the defendant is still liable to be seized 
and brought up at any time, and the very money collected of the 
bail may be used to prosecute the case. 

With these remarks, the Court proposed that the bail of the 
present defendant should be increased. The Commonwealth’s 
Attorney, and the counsel for the defendant, both propose that 
the case should be continued until the February term; and it was 
very just and fair, under these circumstances, for the counsel for 
the defendant to offer additional bail, and the amount would 
therefore be increased $500. 

5. D. Parker, Esq., made a few remarks, stating the nature of 
the two counts contained in the indictment against Heathwood, 
and also alluded to the mistaken notion on the part of many per- 
sons, that the amount of bail taken went to indemnify the persons 
losing property by the individual bailed. The notion was a false 
one in every particular. 

Taylor Page, broker, 17, Brattle Square, was then offered as 
bail for Heathwood in the sum of $1,500; and upon his swearing 
that he was worth $10,000 or $15,000, and was the owner of real 
estate, not mortgaged, on Harrison Avenue and in other parts of 
the city, he was accepted. 

Thus rests the case of the Commonwealth v. John Heathwood 
for the present. — Journal, Jan. 24. 


Ir is said that there are in the city of New York four hundred 
and forty-four places of public worship. 
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THE PRISONERS OF NAPLES. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


I nave been thinking of the victims bound 

In Naples, dying for the lack of air 

And sunshine, in their cold, damp cells of pain, 
Where hope is not, and innocence in vain 
Appeals against the torture and the chain, — 
Unfortunates ! whose crime it was to share 

Our common love of freedom, and to dare, 

In its behalf, Rome’s harlot, triple crowned, 

And her base pander, the most hateful thing, 
Who upon Christian or on Pagan ground 

Makes vile the old heroic name of king. 

Oh! God most merciful! Father just and kind! 
Whom man hath bound, let Thy right hand unbind ; 
Or, if Thy purposes of good behind 

Their ills lie hidden, let the sufferers find 

Strong consolations ; leave them not to doubt 
Thy Providential care, nor yet without 

The hope which all thy attributes inspire, 

That not in vain the martyr’s robe of fire 

Is worn, nor the sad prisoner’s fretting chain ; 
Since all who suffer for Thy truth send forth 
Electrical, with every throb of pain, 
Unquenchable sparks, Thy own baptismal rain 
Of fire and spirit over all the earth, 

Making the dead in slavery live again. 

Let this great hope be with them, as they lie 
Shut from the light, the greenness, and the sky ; 
From the cool waters and the pleasant breeze ; 
The smell of flowers, and shade of summer trees ; 
Bound with the felon lepers, whom disease 

And sins abhorred make loathsome ; let them share 
Pellico’s faith, Foreste’s strength to bear 

Years of unutterable torment, stern and still, 

As the chained Titan, victor through his will! 
Comfort them with Thy future ; let them see 
The day-dawn of Italian liberty, 

For that, with all good things, is hid with Thee, 
And, perfect in Thy thought, awaits its time to be. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


BY A LADY. 


*He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 


Lixe an heirloom have these words come down to us 
through ages, doing their appropriate work, and speaking 
in trumpet-tones; but to no previous time do they apply 
with more power than the present. A winter of uncom- 
mon severity has just passed, during which sufferings grim 
and awful have beckoned the almoners of charity to every 
point of the city. Various have been the causes; sickness, 
death, improvidence, misfortune, sin. Amid these shades 
two stand out as pillars, yea, of colossal size. One is want 
of employment, and the other intemperance. 

The former can be met, for there are ever kind hearts 
ready to share with those less fortunate; but the latter can- 
not. It is like a deadly canker-worm clinging to the vitality 
of aplant. You may court the light and air of heaven; 
dig about the roots; moisten and enrich them; still the 
destroying element is there, doing its fatal though secret 
work. 

Wherever there is intoxicating drink, there is misery. Its 
votaries tenant every place of refuge or reform. It demon- 
izes man, making him often become the insidious mur- 
derer of his wife. It starves his children, and makes a 
brothel of what was once a happy home. F rightful as its 
effects are upon man, they are still worse upon woman. 
Her whole nature becomes degraded and polluted. She 
flings her infant to the winds, drives her husband from his 
fireside, and converts into a charnel-house what was once 
attractive as Eden. 

Language is dumb, or at best a mere whisper, to attack 
this leviathan. But we are not stone-blind. We can see 
and feel the leprosy whose spots taint those in high life and 
low life. And if we see and feel, shall we not act? Are 
we not all bound by the most sacred obligations to cleanse 
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302 Intemperance. 


the country of this distemper? Who shall begin? Ought 
we to expect it in the pools of iniquity, in the underbrush 
of society? Oh,no. Example distils from above. It should 
commence where runs the sparkling wine, and stands the 
reddened bowl. Yes, among wealthy consumers. We 
must not wait for dealers and manufacturers to cease their 
traflic. It is seldom that the means of living are thus vol- 
untarily surrendered. Let the evil be regarded as an evil. 
Let all ranks sound the alarm, and the making and vending 
would cease for want of a demand. Let proprietors refuse 
to let houses to those who sell the seeds of ruin; let them . 
avoid likewise the poison which fills their own cellars; and 
soon, very soon, we should see its effects. The whole as- 
pect of society would change; squalid misery would be a 
rare sight, and absolute destitution almost unknown. 

Oh, need it be? Shall it be? Can we go on, and behold 
its giant-strides, and lift no voice, no hand, against it? Are 
we so callous, so deaf to the cries of wailing infancy and 
heart-broken maternity ? Shall we widen the ocean, fill it 
with inflammable substances, ignite it, and then, with 
prayer-book in one hand and glass in the other, hurl our 
brethren from step to step, and plunge them at last into this 
blazing vortex? Do we not perceive it? Are we not driving 
men down to remorseless shame? Does not an Abel cry 
out from every stone ? 

Look about us, and see the temptations in every guise ; 
festoons, curtains, luscious viands; and all to cover the one 
great attraction concealed in hogsheads, barrels, urns, and 
flasks. 

Would that the experience of the past season could 
touch our pen with the power it has exerted over our feel- 
ings! ‘Then might we speak either in the thunderings of 
outraged humanity, or the persuasive tongue of Him who 
so moved the hearts of men. 

There is no romance in this subject. It is rife with inter- 
est. ‘There is an enemy in our midst, compared to which 
sword and famine are nothing. We are affrighted at the 
blaze of a building ; but here is a flame which is consuming 
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thousands of the parents of this generation, and we are 
preparing lucifers with which to kindle the fagots of the 
next. Who will bring water to extinguish the conflagra- 
tion? Who will rise in the dignity of manhood, and set 
his face against this common foe? Will not magistrates? 
Will not the people of every class ? 

There comes no answer; the moan is still heard; perils 
beset, and darkness enshrouds us. Is there no star to rise? 
Are we to go lower and lower in the depths of sorrow ? 

lf there be a prophet, let him speak ; if one spark of good- 
will remain, let it appear; for an avalanche like this is 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. Let us provide suita- 
ble dwellings, plenty of work, universal education; and dry 
up the springs which feed the moderate, the hard, the nearly 
incorrigible drinker. ‘'Thou art thy brother’s keeper,’ saith 
Holy Writ. Catch the sound, ye winds, and waft it o’er 
the earth; catch the echo, ye mountains, and fill the valleys 
at your feet; catch the spirit, O man! and let thy hands 
work out what reason and conscience so clearly dictate. 
Do something for thyself, thy kinsman, and the humanity 
of which thou art an atom. Speed the time, ye powers 
above. Help it forward, ye lovers of our race; and let the 
banner stream from every hut, shop, and palace, — Temper- 
ance and Industry. AMICA. 








IpLENESs 1s Emptiness. — The one great sensible and con- 
ceivable evil is that of idleness. No man is wretched in his 
energy. ‘There can be no pain in a fit: a soldier at the full 
height of his spirit, and in the heat of conquest, is unconscious 
even of a wound; the orator, in the full flow of rhetoric, is alto- 
gether exempt from the pitifulness of gout and rheumatism. To 
be occupied, in its first meaning, is to be possessed as by a tenant, 
and see the significancy, the reality, of first meanings. When the 
occupation is once complete, when the tenancy is full, there can 
be no entry for any evil spirit ; but idleness is emptiness: where 
it is, there the doors are thrown open, and the devils troop in. — 
Self- Formation. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Or the two modes of arguing the great question of the 
punishment of death, that which examines whether the 
dread penalty be really effective in deterring from murder, 
or whether it be provocative of such crime by the ideas it 
presents and the excitement it causes, is alone worthy of 
serious consideration. For, if quitting this line of argu- 
ment, the subject be weighed, and judged merely by the 
force of sentiment on both sides, we may be pretty sure 
that the sentiment of vengeance will prevail, and cail for 
death in rude states of society, and that the sentiment of 
humanity will be the most influential in a highly civilized 
community. 

Two causes in ancient times led to the infliction of death- 
punishments. One was, that, in a state previous to law or 
of imperfect law, every man guarded his own life and pro- 
perty, and defended or avenged attempts on either to the 
full of his passion and caprice. Individual passion did not 
shrink from taking life. As the object of the law was to 
supersede, and at the same time satisfy, this right of private 
vengeance, public vengeance to the extreme of deprivation 
of life was offered. The ‘Times’ announces that this is a 
natural law, this offering of blood for blood. We deny 
altogether that it is a natural law, however it may be a 
traditional habit. It was the result of a lawless state of 
society, of fearful barbarism, in fact. The cry of blood for 
blood is a brutal appetite, like any other brutal appetite in- 
cident to that state of life. But it is not a natural sentiment 
that would spring up in a society like ours, were we for the 
first time called to consider the subject. 

The second great cause of inflicting the extreme of 
punishment was, that a religious feeling became blended 
with that of justice; that a criminal was considered as 
having offended the Deity as much as man, and his immola- 
tion was demanded as an expiation of his crime, grateful 
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to the Deity as well as useful to man. There is no one 
living who would uphold such a doctrine as this. But, still, 
our old law of treason, and, indeed, our mode of dealing 
with other crimes, savors strongly of such ideas, and so 
bequeathed to us a catalogue of atrocities, in the way of 
penalties, which have one by one been abolished. 

The idea of inflicting death for either expiation or retri- 
bution is, however, utterly incompatible with Christianity. 
The great characteristic of Christianity is to regard death 
in quite a different light from that in which heathenism 
regarded it. With them it was a deprivation of the only 
great good, life; but, from the day that our Saviour chose 
to hallow it, by submitting to the barbarous law of igno- 
rant mankind, death has assumed a very different character 
and aspect, a high and a holy one, which we do our best to 
degrade by still treating it as the heathens did, that is, as 
the extreme of physical punishment. Death is our common 
lot, that of the best and the worst of us. It is the gate 
from this world to the next, an inevitable transition, which 
our divines labor to represent as glorious and hallowed; 
whilst our judges, on the contrary, hold it up as an infamous 
and a dread infliction. There is not a second of time in 
which some soul from our crowded population does not 
take its immortal flight. Whilst the gallows liberates by 
strangulation one guilty soul, the noblest and most innocent 
suffer from natural causes, and from inevitable decree the 
same crisis, and undergo the same transition. What is 
gained by thus assimilating the punishment of the guilty 
with the end of the virtuous man? We answer, the dese- 
cration of a holy thing, and the vulgarization of a noble one. 

No sentiment has made greater progress in our age than 
a respect for death. There is no European community 
that does not now shrink from executions. Even in Turkey 
they are abhorred. Fifty years ago, an infamous criminal, 
when brought out to be executed, was launched into 
eternity amidst the hootings of the populace. Now, the 
worst of criminals in such a position excites the sympathy 
and the respect of beholders. Some attribute this to morbid 
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and diseased sensibility. On the contrary, we attribute the 
change not to the weakening of the public nerve, but to the 
maturity of the public reason, which looks upon this world 
and into the next with different eyes and thoughts from of 
old. ‘There are few now who do not consider how crime 
is generated, how much poverty and position have to do 
with it, and how much more becoming human wisdom and 
power it would be to prevent than to punish. Whether as 
Christians or as men, the growing sentiment of the public 
on such a question is not to be doubted. And that grow- 
ing sentiment is rational, as well as powerful; and legisla- 
tors must make up their minds sooner or later to bow to it. 

Practical men, however, as officials are compelled to be, 
will continue to harp upon the danger of removing alto- 
gether the deterring influence of the punishment of death. 
And herein lies the difficulty; for certainly, if ministers 
were to treat the motion for abolishing death-punishments 
as they treated that forbidding Sunday labor in the post- 
office, — that is, at once admit, and give it a trial,—if in 
that case the number of murders should chance to augment, 
and an atrocious instance chance to occur, this would cause 
such a re-action of opinion as would fling the question back 
for half a century. 

The advocates of abolition ought therefore to be well 
prepared with a scheme of punishment to replace that of 
death. Considering, as we do, the deprivation of life to be 
an unfit and unchristian penalty for the law to enforce, we 
think, at the same time, that it is not deterring. When a 
man calculates on the prospective enjoyment of his cupidity 
or his passion, death, as the alternative of his failure, is 
almost more satisfactory, because more conclusive, than a 
lingering life of punishment. In crime dictated by sudden 
passion, the prospect of death incites perhaps more than it 
deters. And, in crimes of calculation, we cannot but think 
that an increased certitude of condemnation to a lingering 
and miserable life would be more deterring than the in- 
creased prospect of escape on trial, or of a speedy extinguish- 
ment of earthly suffering. — London Daily News. 
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LAMENT OF THE SEAMSTRESS. 
BY MRS. E. MACKWAY. 


I work by a small, dim casement ; 
I live in a small, dim room, — 
In a narrow and dingy back alley, 
Where sunshine seldom comes. 
I toil from the early grey morning, 
Till the small tallow candle is sped ; 
With scant meals, and short time for eating ; 
And I often wish I was dead. 


If twas not for my poor lame sister, 
Who patiently sits by my side, 

And keeps so unweariedly stitching, 
I think that my time I could bide ; 

But, when her pale face is turning 
With a patient smile to mine, 

As we sit by the dim candle, burning 
Till we hear the midnight chime, 

And I feel that for us there is no relief, 
And our toil scarce wins our bread ; 

How little is thought of the seamstress’ grief, — 
I wish that we were dead. 


My mother was born in a village, 
And pleasant tales she’d tell 
Of the fields and fragrant hedge rows 
Where she wandered when a girl ; 
Of dancing brooks and mountains high, 
Where the air was fresh and clear, 
And sunshiny and blue the sky, 
That is grey and smoky here ; 
Of healthful out-door labor ; 
Of tossing the new-mown hay ; 
Of the balmy summer’s twilight ; 
Of the fragrant, flowery May. 


My walks are through the dusty streets, 
From lodgings bare and dreary, 

To where the taskmaster harshly greets 
The wanderer faint and weary : 

No pleasant sight or scent or sound, 
Or look or tone of pity, 

Ere greets, upon her weary round, 
The seamstress in a city. 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON. 


Henry K. Frotsincuam, the former Warden of the 
prison, has given us a very valuable Report of the state 
of affairs, from which we take the following : — 


The inspectors report that the enlargement of the prison is 
not yet completed. The alterations in the east wing of the old 
prison, as also the upper stones of the octagon building, the one 
intended for a chapel, and the other for an hospital, are still un- 
finished. Among the improvements during the year is the erection 
of a large brick building, 200 feet in length, and 35 in width, 
which is intended for a workshop. A portion of this building is 
to be used as a whip-factory, a new branch of business about to 
be introduced into the prison. This improvement, with others 
necessarily attendant upon it, cost $4,487.03, — $3,000 of which 
has been drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth, and the 
rest remains a charge upon the Treasury of the prison. 

The inspectors state at some length the measures which they 
have taken towards the introduction of the Cochituate water into 
the prison. These efforts have as yet been unsuccessful. The 
matter is now before the City Government of Boston for their 
assent to the requirements of the Charlestown City Government, 
that a certain number of hydrants should be erected along the 
streets, through which the pipes shall be laid. It is probable that 
some further appropriation will be needed to meet the expenses of 
introducing the water. 

The labor of the convicts, so far as the same is productive of any 
pecuniary returns, is distributed in five departments, viz. Stone- 
cutting, in which there are employed one hundred and forty-nine 
persons. Cabinet-making: in this department the convicts are 
let to contractors at forty cents per day ; from one hundred to one 
hundred and forty-nine are employed in this department. Brush- 
making, in which twenty-five are employed by contract at forty- 
two cents per day. Tin-making, in which ten are employed on 
the sameterms. And Shoe-making, in which eight work for con- 
tractors by the piece. Besides those included in the above figures, 
sixty-eight convicts are employed as tailors, barbers, cooks, bakers, 
washers, teamsters, waiters, &c., &c. 

The inspectors express some doubts as to the expediency of 
continuing the contract-system, especially upon so large a scale as 
is now the case. They think that it would be better and safer for 
the prison if a greater variety of trades were introduced. They 
present, however, no matured plan for alleviating the present 
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system. They also remind the Legislature of the prospective 
necessity of much enlarged accommodations for a profitable em- 
ployment of convicts. 

The excess of ordinary expenses above the income has been 
$205.38. 

The Warden’s report goes more into the statistics of the prison. 
From this we learn, that the number of convicts in the prison, on 
the first of October, 1850, was 440; the number received during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1851, was 169; discharged during the 
year, 137; of which, 118 were by expiration of sentence ; remain- 
ing in the prison on the 30th of September, 1851, 472. Of these, 
seventy-six are under twenty years of age, and one hundred and 
Jifty-five are under twenty-five years. ; 4 have been committed for 
murder; 8 for assault with intent to murder; 8 for felonious 
assault; manslaughter, 10; burglary, 30; house-breaking and 
larceny, 22; shop-breaking and larceny, 60; shop-breaking, 42 ; 
larceny, 140; arson, 15; 25 of the convicts have to remain in 
prison one year; 90 for two years; 97 for three years; 54 for 
four years; 46 for five years; 37 for six years; 20 for seven years; 
17 for eight years; 2 for twenty years; 1 for thirty years; 1 for 
thirty-five years; and 21 for life. 168 are natives of Massachu- 
setts; 25 of Maine; 25 of New Hampshire; 7 of Vermont; 12 
of Connecticut; 9 of Rhode Island; 41 of New York; 30 of 
England; 88 of Ireland; 12 of New Brunswick. Of the 169 
received the past year, fifty-two were between sixteen and twenty 
years of age. Of the 472 convicts in the prison, 67 are recom- 
mitments; 47 are second comers; 12, third comers; 7, fourth 
comers; and one, a sixth comer. There are 35 negroes, and 15 
mulattoes now in prison, 18 of whom were received the past year. 
The largest number of convicts in prison at any one time during 
the past year was 480; the smallest, 435: the average number has 
been 466. The number of persons committed for life during the 
last twenty years is 43. 

Of the 152 convicts discharged during the last ten years, the 
following report is given: —30 are known to be doing well; 13 
have been recommitted to this prison again; 7 have been com- 
mitted to other prisons; 18 have been engaged in crime, but have 
not been sentenced to imprisonment; 10 have become intemperate ; 
of 65 nothing is definitely known. The daily average in the 
number of prisoners the year past has been fifty-five more than in 
the preceding year. The Warden thinks, that, when the enlarge- 
ment is completed, there will be ample accommodations for any 
probable increase in numbers which may occur for several years. 
Corporal punishment has been resorted to in but two cases; one 
prisoner receiving one stripe, and another four stripes. In neither 
case was the ‘cat’ resorted to until all other methods of discipline 
had failed to secure obedience. But five deaths have occurred 
during the year; and the health of the prisoners has been ge- 
nerally good. The ordinary expenses of the prison has been 
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$42,696.90. The expenses for enlargement, &c., $3,146.88; total, 
$45,843.78. The income has been $45,344.93, leaving an excess 
of expenditures over receipts of $498.85. 

The Reports of the Chaplain and Physician are appended to 


that of the Warden; but they contain nothing of particular 
interest. 





THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. 


Severat friends of Temperance have expressed an 
earnest desire to know how the new law works in Maine. 
We believe that we cannot do better than to let the Mayor 
of Portland speak for himself :— 


City or Portianp, 


Mayor’s Office, Jan. 15, 1852. 
To the Board of Aldermen and Common Council. 


The ‘ Act for the Suppression of Drinking-houses and Tippling- 
shops,’ passed at the last session of the Legislature, has been now 
but about six months in full operation in this city; and I think it 
proper to lay before the City Council a statement of its results. 
There has been no act of any State Legislature which has attracted 
so much of the attention of the people of New England, and the 
whole country, as this; because it is well understood that the 
operation of it upon the various interests of the State must be in 
the highest degree salutary, and it was the first effectual legislative 
measure in a line of policy, which, there is reason to suppose, will 
be speedily followed by many, and eventually by all our sister 
States. 

For many years it has been well established, that the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks has been the cause of a large amount of po- 
verty, pauperism, suffering, and crime; and Maine has undertaken, 
by the enactment of this law, to free herself from so much of these 
evils as flow from that source. From the first, the prompt and 
energetic execution of the law in this city was submitted to 
cheerfully and quietly ; the wholesale dealers in spirits promptly 
abandoned the business, which it was impossible to carry on a 
single day under this law; and all those retail-dealers who had 
any self-respect pursued the same course, without waiting for the 
execution of a statute which regards and treats the keeper of a 
grog-shop as a criminal of the lowest grade. The few persons 
who continued to sell intoxicating liquors after the enactment of 
this law did so secretly; the sales were on a very limited scale, 
and principally to foreigners, and to such as could be trusted not 
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to betray the venders to the authorities. Many persons who were 
habitually intemperate abandoned the use of strong drinks, at 
first, from the difficulty of procuring them; and afterward, they 
were fully sensible that they and their families were much better 
without them. I have reason to believe that the law is every day 
becoming more firmly fixed in the favorable regards of the people 
of this city and State, and I am confident that no retrograde step 
will be taken here in relation to this subject. 

The salutary effects of this law are more immediately seen in all 
those departments of our affairs which fall under the care of the 
Police, and the returns of commitments to the Watch-house and 
House of Correction will show something of the difference in 
this department between the present and past years; but these 
returns will not exhibit the actual difference, because the police 
and watch during the present year have been more strict than they 
formerly were in arresting persons found in a state of intoxication. 
Our streets are now so much more quiet, particularly at night, 
than they were the last year, or any year before, that the difference 
cannot be understood very clearly, except by those connected with 
the night police and watch. 

This is attested by the City Marshal, the Captain of the Watch, 
and by Mr. Curtis Meserve, a Bank Watchman, who is in the 
streets every night, and in those parts of the city where disturb- 
ances would be most likely to occur; and he speaks strongly of 
the great improvement in this respect. Street-disturbances of any 
kind no longer occur in the city. Fore-street, from Union to 
Centre-streets, frequently required during the last year the services 
of four policemen, particularly on Saturday and Sunday nights, 
and they were often too few; but now that locality is as quiet at 
all times as any other part of the city, and receives no extra 
attendance from the police. 

The number of persons who continue to sell strong drinks in 
the city is now very small: they are almost all foreigners, and sell 
with great secrecy and caution. An open rum shop or bar of any 
kind is entirely unknown. A barrel, keg, or vessel of liquors, is 
not to be seen in the city at all, except at the City Agency. The 
law has executed its mission with more ease, certainty, and dis- 
patch, than was anticipated by its most ardent friends. It has 
been most triumphantly successful. 

I think it is not an exaggeration to say, that the quantity of 
intoxicating liquors now sold in this city, except by the City 
Agent, is not one-fiftieth part so great as it was seven months ago; 
and the salutary effects of this great improvement are apparent 
among the people in all parts of the city. The amount of liquors 
consumed in the State, I think, is not one-quarter so great as it 
was seven months ago; and it will become less very rapidly, as the 
people in the country towns are now enforcing the law more exten- 
sively and vigorously every day. From many towns in the State, 
the illegal traffic is entirely banished. I have now adopted a regu- 
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lar system, by which the power of the law to exclude intoxicating 
liquors from the city, except for lawful purposes, is to be fully 
tested. 

The master of the Almshouse has submitted to me the following 
returns, which show the effect of the law upon that establishment: 
Admitted into the Almshouse, from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1850, 
200. Number admittted to the house from Jan 1 to Dec. 30, 
1851, was 262; average number through the year was 106. 
Number of families assisted out of the house from June 1 to Dec. 
31, 1850, was 60; average number through the year 1851 was 
96. Number of families assisted out of the house from June 1 
to Dec. 30, 1851, was 40. Number in the house, Dec. 1850, was 
107. Number in the house, Dec. 1851, was 86. Number com- 
mitted to the House of Correction for drunkenness from June 1 
to Dec. 1, 1850, six months, was 40. Number committed from 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1851, five months, was 34; from June 1 (the 
law was approved June 2) to Oct. 16, was 8; from Oct. 16 to 
Dec. 31, none. From June 1 to Dec. 31, seven months, 8. THE 
House or CoRRECTION IS Now EMPTY! 

The master of the Almshouse adds, that he formerly had great 
trouble from paupers out at work, or on leave, who would return 
in a state of intoxication, which was an every-day occurrence ; 
but for months past he has not had a case of this kind, and on 
the day of the Cattle-show he let them all out on leave, and all 
returned perfectly sober. 

The number of commitments to the jail in this county for 
drunkenness, assault, and larceny, from June 1 to Dec. 31, 1850, 
was 192; for the same month of 1851, the number was 89; and 
for these months of 1851, there were 58 liquor-sellers imprisoned, 
while in 1850 there were none. The law was in operation here 
pretty well by the Ist of August, 1851, and from that time to 
Dec. 31 there were 9 commitments for larceny, and for the cor- 
responding months of 1850 there were 16 commitments for that 
offence. 

The whole number of convictions before our Municipal Court 
under this law for selling intoxicating liquors has been 101, and 
the amount of fines imposed for that offence is $1,310; amount of 
fines for keeping liquors, $360; amount of costs in cases of selling 
and keeping, $373.35; whole amount of fines and costs, $2,043.35. 

The whole number of seizures of intoxicating liquors has been 
about 50; and the market-value of the liquors seized has been 
not far from $5,000. 

There were committed to the Watch-house from June 1 to Dec. 
31, 1850, 332 persons; in the corresponding months of 1851, 152 
persons; in October, November, and December, 1850, respectively, 
43, 44, and 48, = 135; in the same months of 1851, 21, 23, and 
11, = 55. This statement does not show the actual difference in 
the commitments of the two periods of 1850 and 1851, because 
in the former year the practice of the police and watch was to 
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allow all intoxicated persons who were quiet to get home, if they 
were able to accomplish it, and often such persons were aided by 
the watch ; but, during the corresponding periods of this year, the 
orders to the police and watch were to arrest and commit to the 
Watch-house all persons who were manifestly under the influence 
of liquor; and the application of the same rule to the corre- 
sponding period of 1850 would have doubled the number of 
commitments. At least nine-tenths of the persons committed to 
the Watch-house, for the last six months, were foreigners, who 
obtained the means of intoxication from low shops or cellars, kept 
with great secrecy by their countrymen. 

I have notes received from Mr. Mitchell, City Missionary, and 
from Mr. Hadley, Minister at Large, whose duties call them ex- 
clusively to visit the poorer part of our population. Mr. Mitchell 
has been City Missionary for many years, and has had under his 
supervision from six hundred and fifty to seven hundred families ; 
and he adds, that not one-twentieth of intemperate drinking can 
now be found that existed when the ‘Maine Law’ went into 
effect. In his constant walks about the city, he does not meet one 
intoxicated person a day; and he does not recollect more than 
five or six cases, for the last six months, of complaints of wives, 
that their husbands drink too much: in many inveterate cases, 
which he knows, where both husband and wife drank to excess, 
they are entirely reformed through the effect of the law, and are 
living happily together. 

Mr. Hadley says that his intercourse is chiefly with the poorest 
part of the population, who are out of the Almshouse, and espe- 
cially with the intemperate. For the quarter just ended, compared 
with the corresponding period ending Dec. 31, 1850, the calls 
made upon him for assistance have been less than one-seventh, 
and the cases where relief was actually afforded were just one- 
sixth as many as they were during the same months of 1850; and 
the amount given in the three months of 1851 was $1 to $5.374, 
given in the corresponding period of 1850. These results he obtains 
from a careful examination of his books, and attributes the differ- 
ence entirely to the favorable operation of this law upon the 
habits and domestic economy of the people. 

These statements, collected from various sources, all pointing 
significantly in one direction, cannot fail to satisfy the most casual 
observer, that the operation of ‘the Marne Law,’ if steadily 
enforced, will sweep away a large proportion of the poverty, 
pauperism, crime, and suffering with which we have been afflicted, 
the result of the traffic in strong drink. I consider the success of 
this law of the highest importance to the interests of the city, and 
to the prosperity and happiness of the people; and I have not 
hesitated to exert for the accomplishment of that object all the 
power conferred upon me by the City Charter and the City 
Council. 


It seemed to me to be necessary to pursue such a course, 
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because the Bill was drawn and passed under circumstances so 
peculiar, that the people of the State turned their eyes to this city, 
with common consent, to observe the manner in which it should 
be executed here. The law is so stringent in its provisions, and 
summary in its processes, that many persons supposed some diffi- 
culty might be found in executing it; and a firm and energetic 
enforcement of it in this city was necessary to encourage other 
towns and cities in the State to do the same thing, and to demon- 
strate to the people of this State and of other States, that such a 
law would be effectual in extinguishing the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, which all acknowledge to be an unmitigated curse in every 
community in which it is tolerated. 

On the 12th of June, the Council passed the following order, 
to wit: — 

Ordered, That, to give full force and effect to the Act for the ‘ Suppression 
of Drinking-houses and Tippling-shops,’ recently enacted, and to procure 
the full benefits thereof to the city as speedily as possible, ‘the Mayor be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to draw his orders on the treasurer, from time 
to time, and for such sums as he may judge necessary and proper, to secure 
the prompt enforcement of said law.’ 

If the suppression of all our grog-shops could have been effected at a 
cost to the treasury of some thousands of dollars, it would be regarded as 
good financial operation; but I have made it a point, in carrying on the 
warfare against the illegal traffic in rum, to compel the enemy to pay the 
expenses of the campaign. So far, I have succeeded in accomplishing this 
object; and I am confident, that, at the end of this municipal year, I shall 
be able to report to the City Council, that this traffic is entirely extinguished, 
and that the city has not paid a dollar of the cost. 

Nzat Dow, Mayor. 
In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, 
January 15, 1852. 

Read, and therefore Ordered, That the Mayor be and is hereby requested 
to cause this communication to be printed in pamphlet-form, for general cir- 
culation, as he may deem proper; and that the publishers of the several 
papers in this city be requested to give the same an insertion in their respec- 
tive papers. 

Sent down for concurrence. 

Attest : Wx. Boyn, City Clerk. 

In Common Council, January 15, 1852, read, and the order passed in 
concurrence. 


Attest: Wa. Boyp, City Clerk. 
Attest : J. H. Wituias, Clerk. 


Massacuusetrtrs Stare TemMpERANcE CENTRAL Executtve Boarp. 


Rev. Edward Otheman, of Chelsea, Chairman. — Rev. Eliphalet W. Jack- 
son, of Chelsea, Secretary and Treasurer.— William H. Willson, Esq., of 
Boston; William B. Spooner, Esq., of Boston; Dr. Charles Jewett, of Bos- 
ton; Hon. Amasa Walker, of North Brookfield; Rev. Edwin Thompson, of 
Walpole; James Eaton, Esq., of Malden; Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, of 
Waltham. — Rev. Mark Trafton, of Roxbury, Corresponding Secretary. 


Temperance Head Quarters, No. 9, State-street, Boston. 
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OUR MISSION: 


BY MARTIN FP TUPPER. 


Britary! America! Mother and Child, 
Heartily, happily reconciled, — 

Look to the World around, 
Stricken by guilt, with frenzy defiled, 
A storm-tost ship on the surges wild, 

Soon to be wrecked and drowned ! 


Look! for the Nations seethe and boil 
With wrath and fear and peril and toil, 
A caldron bubbling up 
Geyser-like, with loud turmoil, 
Scattering scum upon every soil 
From Judgment’s crimson cup! 


Look! for the People are hot with hate, 
Man against man, and State against State, 
Watching with wolfish eyes 
Europe’s despots, wise too late, 
Hlelplessly forced in fear to wait 
The tempest on the skies. 


Britain! America! stanch and stout, 

Stand together, and rule this rout, 
Stern and strong and still : 

Teaching the brawlers round about 

Man’s true liberty, well searched out, 
Is to obey God’s will! 


Is to obey ! —as bond, yet free ; 
Lifting the head, while bending the knee ; 
Orper’s imperial race, — 
Fearlessly faithful found to be, 
Though the mountains choke the churning sea, 
And earth be moved out of her place. 
27 
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Britain! America! hand in hand, 
Like twin-angels, lovingly stand 
Fresh from the fields above ; 
Linked together in brotherhood’s band, 
And sworn to sow upon every land 
Liberty, light, and love! 


Morner AND DavGHTER AGAINST THE Wor p ! 
Under your peaceful flags unfurled 
Rights will rally at length ; 
While Earth’s hurricane, inwardly curled, 
Spent with the ruin of Wrongs down-hurled, 
Weakens and wastes its strength. 


Yea, stand still, but in ready array ; 
Mingling nought in the Nations’ fray, 
Till they have fought to their fall ; 
Then, as Wisdom leads in the way, 
WIN WE TOGETHER THE PRIZE OF THE DAY, 
ConQUERING PEACE FOR THEM ALL! 


Axsury, Jan. 1, 1852. 





THE PREACHER AND THE ROBBERS. 


A Mernopist preacher, many years ago, was journeying 
to a village where he was to dispense the word of life, 
according to the usual routine of his duty, and was stopped 
on his way by three robbers. One of them seized his bridle- 
reins; another presented a pistol, and demanded his money; 
the third was a mere looker-on. 

The grave and devout man looked each and all of them 
in the face, and with great gravity and seriousness said, 
‘ Friends, did you pray to God before you left home? Did 
you ask God to bless you in your undertakings to-day?’ 

The question startled them for the moment. Recovering 
themselves, they said, ‘We have no time to answer such 
questions; we want your money.’ 

‘I ama poor preacher of the gospel, was the reply; ‘ but 
what little money I have shall be given to you.’ 
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A few shillings was all he had to give. 

‘Have you not a watch?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, then, give it to us.’ 

In taking the watch from his pocket, his saddle-bags 
were displayed. 

‘What have you here?’ was the question again. 

‘TI cannot say I have nothing in them but religious books, 
because I have a pair of shoes and a change of linen also,’ 

‘ We must have them.’ 

The preacher dismounted. ‘The saddle-bags were taken 
possession of, and no further demand made. Instantly the 
preacher began to unbutton his great-coat, and to throw it 
off his shoulders ; at the same time asking, ‘ Will you have 
my great-coat ?’ 

‘No, was the reply; ‘you are a generous man, and we 
will not take it,’ 

He then addressed them as follows: ‘I have given you 
every thing you asked for, and would have given you more 
than you asked for. I have one favor to ask of you.’ 

‘ What is that?’ 

‘That you kneel down, and allow me to pray to Almighty 
God in your behalf; to ask him to turn your hearts, and 
put you in the right way.’ 

‘Til have nothing to do with the man’s things, said the 
ringleader of them. 

‘Nor I either” said another of them. ‘ Here, take your 
watch; take your money; take your saddle-bags. If we 
have any thing to do with you, the judgment of God will 
overtake us.’ 

So each article was returned. That, however, did not 
satisfy the sainted man. He urged prayer upon them. 
He knelt down; one of the robbers knelt with him; one 
prayed, the other wept, confessed his sins, said it was the 
first time in his life that he had done such a thing, and it 
should be the last. How far he kept his word is known 
only to Him to whom the darkness and light are equally 
alike; to Him whose eyelids try the children of men. 
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PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Tue following is extracted from the notes of a visit by 
the commander of the ‘ Cockatrice, British man-of-war, to 
this island, now inhabited by the descendants of the muti- 
neers of the British ship ‘ Bounty :’ — 


‘Some of the women accompanied us, and entertained me very 
much by their lively and cheerful conversation. I learned from 
it, that they do the most laborious work, such as preparing the 
ground for planting, digging potatoes and yams, which they have 
to carry some distance to their houses by rough and precipitous 
paths. They also thatch the roofs, cook, wash, and attend to other 
domestic duties; while the men are employed in building houses, 
and in other mechanical work, as well as fishing, and hunting 
goats. The children have not much attention paid to them, after 
they are able to run about; when they are seven years old, they 
are sent to school, and attend regularly until fourteen. Conse- 
quently, there is not a soul on the island that cannot read and 
write ; most of them are exceedingly intelligent and well informed ; 
indeed much more so than it is possible to conceive from their 
isolation and little intercourse with the world. 

‘But what must strike strangers more than any thing else, 
is the happy manner in which they live together. There does not 
appear to be a jealousy or bad thought existing among them. The 
women, in particular, are very fond of each other. Such a thing as 
a quarrel between them never occurs; and nothing can happen to 
any one on the island, without its being a source of grief to all, 
they are so knit together by friendship and love. 

‘A magistrate is appointed yearly by a majority of votes. All, 
both male and female, above eighteen years of age, are voters. He 
has the management of the affairs of the island, and settles dis- 
putes, with the assistance of a jury if necessary. Should any 
decision be deemed unsatisfactory, they do not quarrel over it, but 
let the subject drop, and refer it, by mutual consent, to the captain 
of the first man-of-war that visits them, with the express under- 
standing that his decision is final. The magistrate takes charge 
of any spirituous liquors that may be given them by ships visiting 
the island, and issues a small portion to any one who wishes it 
on holidays, of which they have but two in the year,—one to 
celebrate the arrival of the ‘ Bounty,’ in January, the other the 
Queen’s birth-day. By this means, drunkenness is entirely 
avoided. However, they are not addicted to it. I was told by 
Arthur Quintal, that such a crime had not taken place for thirteen 
years.” 
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NOT AT HOME. 


A prerry excuse this to get rid of an unwelcome visitor! 

What a crooked path is this to the point aimed at! A 
lady is very busy, perhaps she has a mantuamaker with 
her; she cannot spare fifteen minutes to see a friend; or 
she has not on the particular dress in which her pride will 
be gratified; or, in short, she is lolling on her sofa, and 
cannot take the pains of going down stairs; she directs 
her servant to tell all visitors she is not at home. Mighty 
genteel truly!’ A lie! Yes, a plumper, to do that which 
honest truth would do with half the trouble. 

But it is fashionable; it is customary to tell such lies ; 
there is no harm in complying with fashion! 

Pray, madam, is there no danger to yourself in indulging 
insincerity? May not practice grow into habit, and lead 
you astray? Are you not teaching your servants and chil- 
dren dangerous lessons ? 

Oh! as to that, we must risk it; it is the fashion; it is 
well understood; there is no deception in it; everybody 
knows what is meant. 

Well, if everybody knows what is meant, you may as 
well tell them the blunt truth at once. 

Oh, no! that would not do, it would be so monstrous 
vulgar to speak the truth; why, the whole town would 
laugh at us. It won’t do, it won’t do; but in an evasion 
there seems to be something so delicate, so polite, so well- 
bred, so fashionable, that nothing suits so well. Sincerity! 
Bless me, what an outlandish thing is that! Sincerity, ha! 
a coarse commodity that is fit only for a log-house. 

But let me tell you a short anecdote about ‘I’m not at 
home’ It sets this fashionable evasion in a very happy 
point of view. 

A clergyman of my acquaintance wanted to write a 


sermon; he had but one day to do it in, and he wished 
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not to be interrupted. He directed his servant, for the 
first time, to inform visitors, ‘he was not at home,’ and 
retired to his study. At twelve o’clock, a gentleman 
rapped at the door. It was Gen. Washington, who called 
to return a visit which had been paid him by the clergy- 
man; the servant did not know him, and obeyed his 
instructions; the General left his card, and departed. ‘The 
servant handed his card to the clergyman: what was his 
astonishment and regret! It was the first time in a life 
of forty or fifty years he had directed the excuse of ‘I’m 
not at home’ to be delivered to a visitor; and it was the 
first and only opportunity he had ever had to receive a 
visit from the illustrious Washington. 

The clergyman’s mortification was extreme. He ac- 
knowledged his fault, and declared he would never be 
guilty a second time. 

This fact, which fell within the writer’s knowledge, is a 
fine comment on the ridiculous practice of getting rid of 
visitors. 

Pray, why is it not easy to make: it polite and genteel 
and delicate and well-bred to tell the truth? Suppose the 
servant should be instructed to say, ‘ Mr. A , or Mrs, 
D——,, is very much engaged, but will be happy to see 
you at another time.’ A little practice would make it set 
light and easy on the fashionable world. But that tyrant 
custom! how shall we break his chains? 





IpLENESS. — By this time I had exceeded all fair limits of re- 
pose, and fallen into the mental stagnature of idleness; that stag- 
nature, like all others, generates out of itself a host of swarming, 
stinging, agonizing creatures; it ‘ breeds perverse all monstrous, 
all prodigious things.’ It bred them in me, and I began to feel 
the maggots at work within me. Idleness, it just occurs to me, 
is the devil’s dam. I have often heard of that personage, but 
could never learn who she might be; but this, I am now assured, 
is right genealogy. — Self- Formation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XVII. 


REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND.-—— FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES. 


Wuite in England, I found a powerful movement in 
favor of universal suffrage. ‘To be a voter in that country, 
one must either occupy a house at a rent of ten pounds, or 
own land producing forty shillings a year. Societies have 
been formed, called ‘ Freehold Land Societies, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing estates and selling them out again, in 
lots of the required value, to mechanics and others, at prime 
cost. The idea was originated by a Mr. James Taylor, four 
years ago. ‘The first meeting consisted of himself and one 
other person, whose united capital amounted to two shillings 
sterling. Says the ‘ Weekly London Times :’ — 


‘ At this moment there are upwards of one hundred societies in 
England and Wales, containing forty-five thousand members, who 
have subscribed for sixty-five thousand shares. They have pur- 
chased one hundred and fifty estates, and created no less than 
fifteen thousand freeholds. The immense sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds has been actually paid up, and the subscriptions 
exceed two million. In the year just closed, the fourth since the 
project was set in motion, there has been a large increase of 
members ; and the money actually received amounts nearly to a 
quarter of a million sterling. Already the political effects of the 
movement are felt in several districts; and in the divisions of 
counties near Birmingham, where there has been most activity, it 
is believed that sufficient independent freeholds have been created 
to wrest the representation from the hands of the great magnates 
who have hitherto nominated the noble lordlings and honorable 
gentlemen supposed by a constitutional fiction to be sent into the 
Commons House of Parliament by the people at large. If the 
same rate of progress be maintained for a few years longer, the 
English counties will be enfranchised, and the people will be able 
to dictate reforms, instead of supplicating, cap in hand, to a Lord 
John Russell, or sending petitions to be deposited unread and 
unheeded, in the cellars of the House of Commons. 

‘A leading person in the new movement is Mr. Cobden, of Man- 
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not to be interrupted. He directed his servant, for the 
first time, to inform visitors, ‘he was not at home,’ and 
retired to his study. At twelve o’clock, a gentleman 
rapped at the door. It was Gen. Washington, who called 
to return a visit which had been paid him by the clergy- 
man; the servant did not know him, and obeyed his 
instructions; the General left his card, and departed. The 
servant handed his card to the clergyman: what was his 
astonishment and regret! It was the first time in a life 
of forty or fifty years he had directed the excuse of ‘I’m 
not at home’ to be delivered to a visitor; and it was the 
first and only opportunity he had ever had to receive a 
visit from the illustrious Washington. 

The clergyman’s mortification was extreme. He ac- 
knowledged his fault, and declared he would never be 
guilty a second time. 

This fact, which fell within the writer’s knowledge, is a 
fine comment on the ridiculous practice of getting rid of 
visitors. 

Pray, why is it not easy to make it polite and genteel 
and delicate and well-bred to tell the truth? Suppose the 
servant should be instructed to say, ‘ Mr. A , or Mrs. 
D——-, is very much engaged, but will be happy to see 
you at another time.’ A little practice would make it set 
light and easy on the fashionable world. But that tyrant 
custom! how shall we break his chains? 





IpLENEss. — By this time I had exceeded all fair limits of re- 
pose, and fallen into the mental stagnature of idleness; that stag- 
nature, like all others, generates out of itself a host of swarming, 
stinging, agonizing creatures; it ‘breeds perverse all monstrous, 
all prodigious things.’ It bred them in me, and I began to feel 
the maggots at work within me. Idleness, it just occurs to me, 
is the devil’s dam. I have often heard of that personage, but 
could never learn who she might be; but this, I am now assured, 
is right genealogy. — Self- Formation. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XVII. 


REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND.—— FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES. 


Wuite in England, I found a powerful movement in 
favor of universal suffrage. ‘To be a voter in that country, 
one must either occupy a house at a rent of ten pounds, or 
own land producing forty shillings a year. Societies have 
been formed, called ‘ Freehold Land Societies, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing estates and selling them out again, in 
lots of the required value, to mechanics and others, at prime 
cost. ‘The idea was originated by a Mr. James Taylor, four 
years ago. ‘The first meeting consisted of himself and one 
other person, whose united capital amounted to (wo shillings 
sterling. Says the ‘ Weekly London Times :’ — 


‘ At this moment there are upwards of one hundred societies in 
England and Wales, containing forty-five thousand members, who 
have subscribed for sixty-five thousand shares. They have pur- 
chased one hundred and fifty estates, and created no less than 
fifteen thousand freeholds. The immense sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds has been actually paid up, and the subscriptions 
exceed two million. In the year just closed, the fourth since the 
project was set in motion, there has been a large increase of 
members ; and the money actually received amounts nearly to a 
quarter of a million sterling. Already the political effects of the 
movement are felt in several districts; and in the divisions of 
counties near Birmingham, where there has been most activity, it 
is believed that sufficient independent freeholds have been created 
to wrest the representation from the hands of the great magnates 
who have hitherto nominated the noble lordlings and honorable 
gentlemen supposed by a constitutional fiction to be sent into the 
Commons House of Parliament by the people at large. If the 
same rate of progress be maintained for a few years longer, the 
English counties will be enfranchised, and the people will be able 
to dictate reforms, instead of supplicating, cap in hand, to a Lord 
John Russell, or sending petitions to be deposited unread and 
unheeded, in the cellars of the House of Commons. 

‘A leading person in the new movement is Mr. Cobden, of Man- 
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chester. It has an opponent in the ‘“* Morning Chronicle,” which 
objects to the scheme on the ground, that ‘‘a prime desideratum, 
in a poor man’s investment, is convertibility into cash without loss 
of time or money,” which desideratum an investment in land does 
not possess.’ 


No. XVIII. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


I was glad to find in England everywhere a very friendly 
spirit manifested towards America, and a strong desire to 
know_more of the great experiment of the American Re- 
public. Before me is an excellent article from the ‘ London 
Times.’ It may be well to remark, that the Mr. Walker 
who is referred to was the Hon. Robert J. Walker, for- 
merly Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. The 
article will amply repay the careful perusal of every Ame- 
rican reader : — 


* Since the day that Columbus set foot on a new world, America 
has been the land of promise and of hope to all who found 
Europe a house of bondage. Thither the refugees of politics, of 
religion, of commerce, and of fortune, have fled for ten gene- 
rations, preferring a clear field to a barren struggle. Whenever 
the heart sickened at the thought of tyranny or prejudice, it has 
always occurred that beyond the western wave there lay a vast con- 
tinent, with many a hardy settler and many a rising city, that 
offered a last resource for the expatriated virtues, and that, if need 
be, might one day turn the tables, with overwhelming odds, against 
the old ‘hills of the robbers,’ and the strongholds of ancient 
oppression. 

‘ The old age of the world was on one side, but its youth was 
on the other; and a new spring of civilization had still to blossom 
and bear fruit upon a free soil. How far those anticipations have 
been fulfilled, it is needless to say to a nation which beholds itself 
well nigh outnumbered by its offspring across the Atlantic. 
Whatever has been denied us in this part of the world, that ex- 
tension of territory, that predominance in European councils, that 
influence over politics or customs, which might appear due to our 
industry and power, has been given us a hundred-fold in America. 
Checkered as our fortunes are in all parts of the world, and not 
the least in the newest, we may yet see there the reward of many 
toils and the consolation of many regrets. Yet at no time, for 
the last three centuries and a half, has America worn so youthful 
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and promising an aspect to this country as at this moment: never 
has it appeared so much in the light of a friend in need, a land of 
refuge, and our destined partner in many labors and many triumphs. 

‘Could we suppose these islands suddenly planted in the midst 
of the Atlantic, or the opposite shores suddenly drawn nearer by 
some thousand miles; or could we imagine some yet stronger 
caprice of fortune restoring the United States to the dependence 
they renounced three-quarters of a century since, — that would 
hardly express so great an approximation and so great a convergence 
of interests as what we now see brought about by more ordinary 
methods. ‘This is the splendid theme of Mr. Walker’s address at 
Manchester. It has often been the place or ambition of states- 
men to urge the co-operation of different states, for the purposes 
of defence or aggression, for the protection of their hearths and 
their altars, or for the conquest of the world; and fortunately, 
there have never been wanting reasons why any two nations should 
love one another; but there never was shown so sound a cause 
for amity and mutual assistance, for community of interests and 
unity of action, as it has been Mr. Walker’s good fortune to 
proclaim. 

‘Beyond the operation of tariff and financial disputes, Mr. 
Walker casts a prophetic eye at the great conflict between military 
absolutism and constitutional government, which every day as- 
sumes a more serious aspect, which every day draws nearer to this 
island, and which will one day divide the whole world. It is not 
for nothing that we possess a position given us between the New 
and the Old World, a stepping-stone from the Old to the New, 
and an outpost of the New in the Old. It is not for nothing that 
a gigantic state is fast growing up in the New World, inheriting 
from us the principles of constitutional freedom, somewhat modi- 
fied to its peculiar circumstances. There are no two states in the 
whole world, and never have been, so bound to one another, so 
mutually beneficial, and so able to work together, as the British 
Empire and the United States. 

‘ At present it seems impossible but that the whole of the con- 
tinent of Europe should fall into the hands of military despots ; 
it seems equally impossible, that we, with our American brethren, 
should lose our institutions or our enthusiasm for liberty. Here, 
then, are the two parties in the great cause that threatens to di- 
vide and convulse the whole world. What will be required of us? 
What attempts will be made on us? What crusades ought we 
spontaneously to undertake? What assistance in any case are we 
to expect from America? For our islands we have no fear. 
Despotism is great on land, but impotent and craven on the sea. 
Wherever our ships can go, there we have no compeer. As on 
the former occasion referred to by Mr. Walker, we can protect the 
New World from the tyrannies of the Old. What, then, remains 
to be done? Are we expected to land on the continent of Europe, 
and fight single-handed with four huge military monarchies, mus- 
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tering two or three millions of armed men? What degree of 
assistance are we to expect from America in marching into the 
centre of Europe? None, we should think. However, there are 
many things to be considered. A hundred years ago, what was 
Russia? A hundred years hence, what will be the United States ? 
An empire with not far short of two hundred million souls. 
Should any thing happen to us; should we ever be exposed to 
unmerited indignity and oppression, and our services to Europe 
be forgotten, we have only to pray, ‘“‘ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex 
ossibus ultor,” and that the prayer will one day bring across, on 
occasion, the messengers of a state that can apply to its purpose 
the resources of a continent and two oceans,’ 


No. XIX. 


THE VOYAGE.—— THE SERVANTS.— MEETING OF THE FATHER 
AND CHILDREN. 


In the present number I have thought it best to explain 
an incident to which I had attached but little importance, 
but which I find is used very much to my discredit. I 
refer to the two servants which I carried to England. It 
is well known to many that the mission to England was 
sustained by charitable contributions. Some who gave 
were surprised to find the evening papers in Boston an- 
nouncing, among the list of passengers, Mr. Spear and 
Two sERVANTS! ‘The same fact was announced in the 
papers in England. Some friends have desired an expla- 
nation. ‘To gratify them, I will give the facts. It is now 
well known that in this country we have a Fugitive Slave 
Law, which renders the residence of any slave among us 
unsafe. The law is infernal in its character, and cruel in 
its operations. The consequence is, that many colored 
persons have fled to England. Among these is Mr. Wm. 
Wells Brown, a man of excellent character and of fine 
talents. He left this country for England, where he is now 
delivering public lectures. He felt desirous that his chil- 
dren should be brought to him, as he could not safely return 
to America. The friends of Mr. Brown were desirous to 
find some one who would take them to England. On 
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learning that I was going, I was applied to for that purpose. 
Having secured my own passage, being favored by Dr. 
Warren, of Boston, in regard to some tickets, the next step 
was to provide for the children of the father in Great Britain. 
On applying to the agent, in company with Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, of Boston, who had some funds for the children, 
the following incident occured : — 

Mr. Phillips. 1 wish to secure a passage for two colored 
girls in the British steamer. 

Agent. They cannot go, only as servants. 

Mr. Phillips. What will be the price ? 

Agent. Seventy-five dollars each, which is about half 
price. 

Mr. Phillips. Can they not go in some other way than 
as servants? 

Agent. No: this will be impossible. 

Mr. Phillips (turning to me) said, Will you take these 
girls as your servants? 

Mr. Spear. Yes: I will take charge of them; but will 
the papers advertise them as my servants ? 

Agent. Yes: it will be so understood. 

Such were the circumstances. I took charge of them, 
and they were safely delivered into my hands to be conveyed 
to London. In arranging matters on board, I said to the 
stewardess, ‘ These girls must receive equal attention with 
the other passengers. I do not allow my servants to be 
unkindly treated.’ During the voyage, the stewardess said, 
‘The ladies find fault with your servants, that they want 
to eat at the same table with them, and have the same 
dishes” I told her that I would see the servants about it, 
and that the ladies must remember that my servants were 
not to be driven from the table on account of their color. 
At another time, my servants complained that they were 
not well treated by the stewardess. Again I inquired into 
the cause, and matters were smoothed over. On reach- 
ing Liverpool, I took them to the same tavern with my- 
self, and thence to London. ‘The father had heard of my 
arrival in England, and he stood two days at the rail- 
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road watching every train for his children. I arrived there 
late in the evening; and, among the happy incidents of my 
whole life, I know of no one that gave me more pleasure 
than the delivery of these children into the hands of their 
father. 

In doing an act of this kind, I never so much as dreamed 
that my enemies would seize on such a circumstance, and 
use it to my injury. I had the satisfaction afterward, in 
my journey from London to Paris, to meet these girls in 
Calais, at one of the best schools in France, where the pre- 
judice against color is unknown. ‘The same may be said 
of England. No one thinks of showing any disrespect to 
the color of a man’s face any more than to the color of his 
coat. It was pleasant to me to travel in such a country. 
I have thus given the facts in the case; and I trust the 
opponents of my cause will next time find something more 
substantial than the incident of the two servants. 


No. XX. 
ENGLISH LUXURY. 


Few persons are aware of the wealth and splendor that 
surround many of the English nobles in their princely 
residences. I visited some of the palaces, and such mag- 
nificence I never witnessed before. I will give an account 
of the residence of three of the English nobles, in the lan- 
guage of one who was there before me: — 


THE EARL OF SPENCER. 


‘The Earl of Spencer’s homestead, about sixty miles from 
London, comprises ten thousand acres, tastefully divided into 
parks, meadows, pastures, woods, and gardens. His library, 
called the finest private library in the world, contains fifty thou- 
sand volumes. Extensive and elegant stables, green-houses, and 
conservatories, game-keeper’s house, dairy-house, dog-kennels, 
porter’s lodge, and farm-houses without number, go to complete 
the establishment. Hundreds of sheep and cattle graze in the 
parks about the house.’ 
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THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


‘The Duke of*Richmond’s home-farm, at Greenwood, sixty 
miles from London, consists of twenty-three thousand acres, or 
over thirty-five square miles. And this is in crowded England, 
which has a population of sixteen millions, and an area of fifty 
thousand square miles, or just thirty-two millions of acres; giving, 
were the land divided, but two acres to each inhabitant. The 
residence of the Duke is a perfect palace. One extensive hall is 
covered with yellow silk, and pictures in the richest and most 
costly tapestry. The dishes and plates upon the table are all of 
porcelain, silver, and gold. Twenty-five race-horses stand in the 
stable, each being assigned to the care of a special groom. A 
grotto near the house, the ladies spent six years in adorning. An 
aviary is supplied with almost every variety of rare and elegant 
birds. Large herds of cattle, sheep, and deer are spread over the 
immense lawns.’ 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


‘The Duke of Devonshire’s place, at Chatsworth, is said to 
excel in magnificence any other in the kingdom. The income of 
the Duke is one million of dollars a year, and he is said to spend it 
all. In the grounds about the house are kept four hundred head 
of cattle, and fourteen hundred deer. The kitchen garden con- 
tains twelve acres, and filled with almost every species of fruit 
and vegetables. A vast arboretum, connected with the establish- 
ment, is designed to contain a sample of every tree that grows. 
There is also a glass conservatory, 387 feet in length, 112 in 
breadth, 67 in height, covered by seventy-six thousand square feet 
of glass, and warmed by seven miles of pipe conveying hot water. 
One plant was obtained from India by a special messenger, and 
is valued at ten thousand dollars. One of the fountains near the 
house plays 276 feet high,— said to be the highest jet in the 
world. Chatsworth contains thirty-five hundred acres; but 
the Duke owns ninety-six thousand acres in the county of Derby- 
shire. Within, the entire is one vast scene of painting, sculpture, 
mosaic work, carved wainscoting, and all the elegancies and 
luxuries within the reach of almost boundless wealth and highly 
refined taste.’ 


. 


Secret oF Comrort. — Though sometimes small evils, like 
invisible insects, inflict pains, anda single hair may stop a vast 
machine, yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles 
to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth of small 


pleasures, since very few great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 
— Sharp's Essays. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue gallows is for ever abolished in Rhode Island. 
There has been a long struggle to sustain the barbarous 
and heathen custom, but humanity has triumphed. We 
had the pleasure of being in the House of Representatives 
when the vote was declared. It passed on the eleventh of 
February ; a day ever to be remembered in Rhode Island 
as one great step toward the millennium. It had previously 
passed the Senate by the following vote :— 


Ayes. — His Honor the Lieut. Governor, Messrs. Angell, Ball, Ballou, 
Barnes, Bradford, Champlin, Church, Cross, N. Greene, Hawkes, Hill, 
Macy, Manchester, Porter, Waterman, Wilcox, — 17. 

Noes. — Messrs. Anthony, Collins, Diman, Francis, Fry, A. C. Greene, 
Isaac Greene, Hazard, Knowles, Potter, Sisson, Spink, Whitman, —13. 


In referring the matter to the House, the bill was dis- 
cussed for two days with great warmth and earnestness. 
Every thing was done to sustain the gallows a while 
longer. Noah, Moses, and even Christ and the Apostles, 
were all appealed to, but in vain. The old text, ‘ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ was 
urged with much force; and it was manfully met, espe- 
cially by our friend ‘Thomas Davis. The Louisiana code, 
which came from the pen of the great Livingston, was 
urged by the Lieutenant Governor." 

In the course of the debate, the following fact was 
elicited: Ariel Ballou, a member of the Senate, said that 
in 1795 the death-penalty was abolished in that State until 
1798, a period of three years. During that time, no murder 
occurred. Upon its re-enactment, that very year a mur- 
der was committed! 

Some urged that the prisoner might escape or kill his 


* This would have thrown the whole matter into the hands of the jury; 
for in Louisiana it is quite common to bring in the following verdict: 
‘Guilty of murder, without Capital Punishment.’ 
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keeper, after being sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
The case of Hicks was noticed." 

We have no time now, as our work is about going to 
press, to present the various views taken by both parties on 
this subject. It will be gratifying to learn that the question 
was not brought into party politics, nor into sectarianism. 
In our next, we will give a sketch of the whole discussion. 
The vote in the House was very large; much larger than 
the friends of the cause anticipated : — 


Ayes. — Mr. Speaker Bosworth, Messrs. Adams, Allen, Angell, An- 
thony, Anthony, Babcock, Baily, F. Brown, G. H. Browne, Brownell, 
Carr, Chase, Collins, Comstock, Cotrell, Dana, Davis, Fenner, Finch, 
Fiske, Gavitt, Greene, Hall, A. Harris, D. Harris, E. Harris, Hopkins, 
Kenyon, Morey, Pearce, Phetteplace, Potter, Purrington, Roberts, Robin- 
son, Spencer, Stone, Taft, Tourtellotte, Wardwell, Weaver, Wetherell, 
Williams, Wright, — 44. 

Noes. — Messrs. Anthony, Barstow, Blodget, Carpenter, Clarke, Curry, 
Dixon, Durfee, Eldred, Goodwin, Hazard, Holden, Hunter, A. C. Matthew- 
son, E. Matthewson, Rathbone, Rhodes, Sheffield, Stead, Turner, — 20. 


It must be remembered that the new law condemns the 
culprit to imprisonment for life, and that he cannot be par- 
doned, except by the concurrent vote of three-fourths of the 
Legislature. For some time, murder has been the only 
capital crime in Rhode Island. This State was in advance 
of the rest by being the first one to abolish the death- 
penalty for ‘Treason; an act which was brought about 
mainly by the influence of Thomas Dorr, long before the 
rebellion in that State, and when no such difhiculty was 
probably anticipated. 

Rhode Island is the second State that has abolished this 
inhuman custom. Michigan led the way in 1846. And 
now where is Massachusetts? Still embracing the gallows 


* This was a case where a criminal was sentenced to be hung, but escaped 
from jail. He has never been heard from. The Legislature have gravely 
discussed the question whether he could be hung if they caught him! 
And even now it is a question whether he would not be hung under the old 
law if he should be found. We are inclined to think that the criminal will 
settle the whole matter for the State of Rhode Island by keeping at a suita- 
ble distance ! 
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as necessary for her sanctity and her safety. We trust a 
vigorous effort will be made this present session, and that 
she will not suffer another State to get in advance of her in 
the cause of humanity. 

We delivered two addresses in Providence, R.I., on the 
Sunday previous to the passage of the bill, and one on 
Temperance before the State Convention, on the same day. 

Great efforts were making to carry the Maine Law, and 
also to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. 

We visited the State Prison and County Jail. The jail 
was in a very wretched condition. ‘There were a large 
number of prisoners. In some cells, three or four were 
confined together. There was no chance for ventilation. 
A new prison is being erected; but something should be 
done without delay. We have seen nothing like it for 
years. ‘There should be, at least, a yard where each pri- 
soner could go once a day. It is inhuman to the last 
degree. We trust there will be an immediate action to 
make the prison suitable for human beings. 

We visited the Reform School. It is decidedly the best 
institution that we ever visited, either in this country or in 
Europe. We saw nothing equal to it in our whole tour to 
visit the prisons of the Old World. We have several good 
things in store to say about this school; but our readers 
must be patient. If things go on improving as rapidly in 
future, we shall need a weekly journal to keep up with the 
times. 


Newsuryrort. —We delivered three lectures here ; two 
on the Sabbath, and one on Monday evening on the late 
Mission to England. We had an interview with the 
mayor, (Gen. Cushing;) and we became quite well satisfied, 
that, if the millennium does not come till he is converted, it 
wlll be a long time first. We found a good temperance 
house here, kept by our friend Packer, which ought to be 
encouraged. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. New Series. Boston: January, 1852.— 
Contents: I. Christianity and Heathenism. II. Willitoft, or Protestant 
Persecution. III. Piratical Expeditions against Cuba. IV. Continental 
Prospects. V. Sick Calls. This work is devoted to the defence of Catho- 
licism ; and the editor is a very able defender of that church. The Review 
is ably conducted, and we suppose it meets the approbation of the Catholic 
community. In the present number the author has taken occasion to 
launch a tirade against Kossuth. We would not go as far as some in 
regard to the Hungarian; but we do think his censures unjust and un- 
called for. Itis the great fault of Mr. Brownson that he never knows 
how to be moderate. His feelings too often get the better of his judgment ; 
but still we accord to him considerable honesty of purpose, and we shall 
always be glad to look at his Review; for we can usually glean some truths 
that are exceedingly valuable. 

The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy. 
Published Quarterly, under the Direction of the Philadelphia Society for 
alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, instituted 1787. Philadelphia : 
E. C. J. Biddle. — Contents: I. Schuylkill County Prison. II. Second 
Annual Report of the New Jersey Prison Reform Association. III. The 
North British R-vew on Convict Separation. IV. Scotch Prisons. 
V. Our Criminal Law. VI. Asylum for Idiots. VII. Annual Report of 
the Boston Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. This work is 
mainly sustained by the Quakers. It embodies a great variety of informa- 
tion on the subject of prisons. The whole tendency of the work is to 
sustain the separate system. It is well printed and ably conducted. One 
great fault is a determination to exclude from its columns the whole sub- 
ject of Capital Punishment. No work on Prisons can be complete that 
does not embrace the capital offender. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. — This work contains seventy-two 
pages, thirty engravings, and twenty-eight contributors. The ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ has ever ranked high among the monthlies of the day. It contains 
a good variety of articles, and is elegantly illustrated. The present num- 
mer comes to us well printed, and adorned with some of the best efforts of 
the artist. We must place the work in the highest rank of the monthly 
literature. 

North British Review. Scott & Co. New York. — Contents: I. The 
Social Science, its History and Prospects. II. The Literature of Apolo- 
getics. III. Net Results of 1848 in Germany and Italy. IV. Typical 
Forms, — Goethe, Professor Owen, Mr. Fairbairn. V. Recent Works of 
Fiction. VI. Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy and Sermon. VII. Character in 
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Architecture. VIII. The Five Wounds of the Holy Church. LX. Mr. 
Babbage on the Exposition of 1851. Among the articles in this number, 
we are much pleased with ‘The Exposition of 1851.’ It is the most 
valuable article that we have seen on the great Exhibition. It is worth 
the cost of the Review. We must commend the whole series of Reviews 
published by Scott & Co. The whole number may be had for ten dollars 
a year; consisting of ‘ Blackwood,’ the ‘ London Quarterly,’ the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ and the ‘ North British.’ This firm give us regular imprints of 
them in this country. 

The Podesta’s Daughter, and other Miscellaneous Poems. By George H. 
Boker. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 12mo, pp. 186.— The principal poem 
is in the form of a dramatic sketch. It is exquisitely beautiful. We have 
room only for a single extract, where the young Count Odo and Giulia 
are represented as lovers. The days of childhood being past, Ugo then 
forbids her visits with her father to the castle. This interdiction does not 
prevent Odo from joining her in a clandestine manner in her forest- 
walks : — 


* And sometimes from these walks she would return 
With something heavy at her heart, a grief 
That often rose to her convulséd lips, 
And then dropped backward to her heart again. 
I counted this a shadow, cast on her 
By the distressful sights of poverty 
Within the forest ; and I talked at large, 
In the smooth, flowing phrases of the rich, 
When their wertd-wike philanthropy unlocks 
The iiberal mouth, and seals the pocket up: 
In good round sentences I held discourse 
On the huge evils of our social state, 
And theorized, and drew fine instances, 
Until the starving beggar at my door 
Was clean forgotten. I cajoled the poor ; 
I flattered them, I called them God’s own care ; 
Asked how the ravens fed. The smitten rock, 
The quails and manna, were rare figures: thus 
I shifted all the burden on the Lord, 
And felt the lighter. — I have changed since then.’ 


Clovernook, or Recollections of our Neighborhood in the West. By Alice 
Carey. New York: J. 8S. Redfield. 12mo, pp. 342.— The poems of 
Alice Carey have graced nearly every periodical in the country. So 
excellent is her metrical composition, so symmetrical and so beautiful, 
that many had supposed that this was the only form of writing in which 
she would be likely to excel. The volume before us shows the strength 
of her power in prose-fiction. The ‘ Recollections’ are exceedingly bril- 
liant. In her delineations of rural scenery she is true to nature. There 
is a bold originality which we admire, and throughout the volume she 
keeps up a quiet humor that gives great interest to her stories. 

A History of Classsical Literature. By R. W. Browne, M.A., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London. Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 8vo, pp. 536. — Professor 
Browne has here given us an excellent compendium. To those who want 
a comprehensive history of Greek literature, this work will be invaluable. 
The author has also gone into a philological investigation, in which he has 
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given the origin of the Greek language, and traced out its affinities with 
various other languages of the civilized world. The author has also given 
his attention to music as a sister-art. He shows its various changes, its 
use in the Greek theatre, and its introduction into the ceremonies of the 
Christian Church. 

The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts. By 
Kazlitt Arvine, A.M., author of the ‘ Cyclopaedia of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes.’ Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59, Washington-street, 1851. — 
This work will be published in eight numbers, at twenty-five cents for 
each number. When completed, it will form a volume of 700 pages, 
imperial octavo. The object of the work is to furnish anecdotes of Music, 
Poetry, Painting, Literary Characters, Artists, &c., of allages. The work 
will be embellished with elegant illustrations. The plan is to give them 
in an alphabetical arrangement ; thus making the work valuable, as one of 
immediate reference. This is a work of rare excellence, and one much 
needed. The author has included American writers and artists in his 
wide collection. It has been common with collectors of anecdotes to 
omit them as unworthy of their attention. We have seen no work that 
will compare with this, either in the Old or New World. It is a work of 
immense research, embodying a vast amount of facts, and presented in 
that interesting form that thousands will read it who would scarcely have 
patience to go to the sources from which the author has gathered his rich 
treasury of knowledge. For reference, it will be invaluable. The pub- 
lishers have laid the public under great obligation to sustain them. From 
our large acquaintance with books, we are surprised at the cheapness of 
the work. It must have a wide circulation, or the publishers must meet 
with a great loss. We heartily commend the work as one of inestimable 
value. It is well printed, and will form an elegant volume for the public 
library or the fireside. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 403. Boston: Published weekly at twelve 
and a half cents, or six dollars a year. — This work gives us the cream of 
most of the Foreign Reviews. The reader will find a large collection of 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, History. The present number has a fine 
table of contents: I. Warburton’s Memoirs of Horace Walpole. II. 
Mahon’s History of England. III. Life of the New York Evening Post. 
IV. Mineral Waters of Germany. V. Maurice’s Sermons on the Old Testa- 
ment. VI. Suwarrow and his last Campaign. VII. Protestantism in Ireland. 
VIII. Marshal Soult. [X. A Scene in Paris. X. What to do in the Mean- 
time. XI. What Christmas is as we grow older. XII. Professor Stuart. 
XIII. Memoir of T. B. Macaulay. XIV. The Mockery in France; Palmer- 
ston’s Resignation; a ‘Successful’ Despotism. News of the Week. What 
is a Nuisance? XV. The Poison-Eaters of Austria. Porrry: Jack Frost. 
The Arrival of Kossuth. Orphan’s Dream of Christmas. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. February. New York. — This magazine 
still maintains its high reputation. It should be placed in every public 
library in the country. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Journal of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. — Boston. 

Documents relating to the State Reform School at Westborough, Mass. 

Annual Report of the Temporary Home for the Destitute. — Boston. 

South-End Provident Association. — A Report presented and adopted 
at a Public Meeting in the Pine-street Church. — Boston. 

Working of the ‘ Maine Law.’— Mayor Dow’s Report. — Portland, Me. 

North British Review. — Scott & Co., New York. 

Juvenile Magazine. — Montreal. . 

Whig Almanac. — Greeley & M‘Elrath, New York. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic Hospi- 
tal, Worcester, Mass. 

Annual Report of the Board of Inspectors of the Massachusetts State 
Prison. — Boston. 

Abstract of the Returns of the Overseers of the Poor in Massachusetts. 
Prepared by Amasa Walker, Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education. — Boston. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. — Philadelphia. 

Journal of Prison Discipline. — Philadelphia. 

Graham’s Magazine. — Philadelphia. 

Report of the Committee of the State of New York appointed to exa- 
mine the several State Prisons. 


BUSINESS ITEMS. 


Prisoners’ Frrenp Orrice.— Many persons complain of the difficulty 
of finding our office. It is 124, Washington-street, at B. H. Greene’s Book- 
store, corner of Water-street. 

Amos Piissury.—This indefatigable and excellent Warden of the 
Albany Penitentiary has sent us a very excellent letter, accompanied with 
some valuable reports. 

Bounp Votumes. — We can accommodate our friends with a few bound 
volumes of the Prisoners’ Friend. 

Reports ror Enctanp. — We are now making up a package of Reports 
on Prisons, Education, &c., to forward to Sir George Grey, the Home 
Secretary, England. Persons having any documents will do a favor by 
sending them to our residence, 21, Bedford-street, Boston. 

Communications. — All articles intended for us should be sent at least 
one month previous to our publication. 
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